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3000 Miles on Trek in 
the Arctic 

GOING ROUND THE PARISH 

*"Piie story of a young Englishman’s daring winter, journey 
of 3000 miles, north of the Arctic Circle^ has recently 
been revealed in the diaries and letters of Canon John Hudspith 
Turner, of Felixstowe. Turner had served as a missionary 
among Canadian Eskimos from the year 1937, and his death 
in 1947 robbed the Arctic of a gallant spirit. , 

It was in the teeth of the ened by violent wind at 1.10 
Arctic winter of 1938-9 that a m. Get up, dress, and have 
Turner made his remarkable hurried meal and pack up as 
journey, and we are indebted to tent is in danger from violent 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for gusts. Move slowly through soft 
permission to condense the story snow, short patch of hard snow 
his brother Edward compiled for and dogs run.” Alternately 


their Quarterly, The Beaver. 


frozen and perspiring. Turner 


Accompanied by two Eskimo drove his sled through the 
boys Turner set off on November canyons of pack ice, and after 
24 from Pond Inlet, Prince dark, which came speedily in the 
William Land, on the ice-locked short Arctic day, he led his dogs 
shores of Baffin Bay, and headed forward with a storm lantern, 
for Navy Board Inlet. This nar- D , n .■ . r 

row strait between Bylott Island rarson and Uentist loo 

and Milne Land was a sixty-mile There were Eskimo tracks 
trough of mountainous ice. For along the ice but the snow had 
Turner the journey was just a covered most of them, yet in 
parish visitation, and the rough three weeks the party made 
ice and snow which frequently their way round the coast to the 
upset his sled was no new ex- post on Admiralty Inlet named 
perience. Owing to the constant Arctic Bay. There they pre¬ 
unloading and reloading of the pared for the journey south to 
sled it took him half a day to Repulse Bay, following for part 


cover a few hundred yards. 


of the way the formidable rock- 


Every night in his little tent ice coastline of the Melville 
he wrote up his day’s . notes. Peninsula. 


‘Turned in at 10.30 pm. Awak- 


Pigeon Ping-Pong 


Turner’s journey across this 
peninsula was to include teeth 
extractions for the Eskimos, re¬ 
ligious services in snow houses, 
and brief calls at the remoter 


Jx is most difficult to teach a stations of ' the Hudson’s Bay 
pigeon to do tricks, but Pro- Company, 
fessor B. F. Skinner, Professor On his sled Turner packed 600 
of Psychology at Harvard Uni- pounds of walrus meat for his 
versity, has pigeons which can 14 dogs. Turner loved his dogs, 
pick out simple tunes with their A friend said of him that his 
beaks on a small piano, play a success as an Arctic traveller, 
form of ping-pong, and distin- “is due to his untiring devotion 
guish between colours. The to his dogs. He recognised the 
professor is experimenting with Eskimo dogs as the hardiest 
the birds to find out if children creatures on God’s earth. His 
learn better by reward than by dogs were always faithful and 
punishment. loyal to him.” 


punishment. loyal to him.” 

“Pigeon ping-pong” is a.most u rv .. 

amusing game to watch The rlungry uogs 

pigeons are stationed at oppo- On the floe-ice near Repulse 
site ends of a table and a ball Bay an Eskimo borrowed his 


is placed in the centre. The 
birds propel the ball with their 
beaks and play quite vigorously. 


dogs for a day, but the dogs, 
without their master, ran wild 
and ate all their harness before 


for they know- that the one who they were recaptured. 


gets the ball past his opponent 
is rewarded with corn. 

The same-system of reward-is 
used to make them play tunes. 


On February 19 Turner wrote j 
in his diary: “I was short, of 
food and paraffin, so I. walked 
to the nearest post sixteen miles' 


for they have learned that when awa Y’ ^lone. 1 no dog food 


two of them strike two keys at 
the same time food automatically 
pops out. 
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so I fed them with my seal-skin 
sledge cover. The snow was very 
hard and I had to work in the 
dark as I had no lamp glass, but 
I finished a tiny snow house and 
got in. I made a cup of cocoa, 
using lard and methylated spirits 
for fuel. My food was dried 
rolled oats mixed with a little 
sugar and cocoa.” After resting 
and feeding his dogs. Turner set 
off northwards. On some of the 
long icy climbs he had to walk 
ahead of his dogs, holding a piece 
of fish on a stick to urge them 
on. 

His track was the shore line 
of Committee Bay, where a 
Continued on page 2 
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A party of Sea Scouts row their heavy long boat under Tower Bridge during a seamanship 
lesson. From their base aboard the Discovery they also get instruction in navigation^ 

rope work, and signalling. 

A Little Help From Mrs Elephant burying the 

i jr -r* * tn tv r 4 t 


When the family car breaks 
down and we have to get 
out and push, we should probably 
welcome the idea of having an 
elephant to help us. Something 
of the kind # happened in 
Southern Rhodesia not long ago. 

A car carrying a party of 
tourists in the Sabi Valley 
“stalled ” in the middle of a herd 
of wild elephants. The party 
decided to stay where they were 
until the elephants had crossed 
the road; but the pedestrians 
were in no hurry and, to hasten 
them, one of the party fired a 
shot into the air. 

This annoyed a mother 
elephant—as indeed it would any 


self-respecting pedestrian—and, 
to the alarm of the motorists, she 
came and butted the car hard 
behind, pushing it along the road. 
The movement started the engine 
going again, and the party drove 
off, waving “thank you ” to 
Mrs Elephant. 

TRAIL-BLAZERS 

'J'he British schoolboys on tour 

in Southern Africa. are 
believed to be the first Europeans 
to have made the 3600-mile trip 
from Nairobi to Salisbury by 
motor-coach in peacetime. They 
travelled over some of the worst 
roads in Africa. 


COMET’S AERIALS 

new radio aerial system has 
been built into the fuselage, 
wings, and fin of the De Havil- 
land Comet. 

The idea of burying the aerials 
on the Comet, and other modern 
British airliners, is to aid stream¬ 
lining. Protrusions cause drag, 
and this is especially noticeable 
on jet transports, which cruise 
nearly 200 mph faster than 
piston-engined types. The re¬ 
moval of a small loop aerial can 
increase the speed of an airliner 
by three m p h. 

While flying over Africa 
recently the Comet’s fin aerial 
gave a reception of 1800 miles. 







The Better Way For 
Europe 

"""The present international troubles have emphasised the need 
* for uniting Europe, and with this unity as their aim repre¬ 
sentatives of Western Europe have again met for the Second 
Session of the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 


Last year the CN announced 
the good news that the great 
idea of linking all European 
countries had at last taken root, 
and that something like a 
European Parliament and a 
germ of a European Government 
was being created. It was also 
explained that there 'was special 
significance in choosing Stras¬ 
bourg, the great city on the 
dividing line between the French 
and German worlds, as head¬ 
quarters for the Council of 
Europe. 

Much Work Done 

Since last September un¬ 
spectacular but solid work has 
been done by the permanent 
bodies, the various commissions, 
committees, and expert sections 
of the Council of Europe. Work¬ 
ing hard in Strasbourg and in 
other European capitals they 
have done their utmost to get 
together all the essential facts 
and to prepare plans and ideas 
for the strenuous days of the 
August meetings. 

Even a brief, and by no means 
exhaustive, list of the things 
done shows the great scope of 
the work undertaken, and the 
blessings which may be ours 
when the ideas suggested be¬ 
come part and parcel of our 
everyday life. It is proposed, 
for instance, that in the field of 
cultural exchanges there should 
be an absolutely unhampered 
circulation of books, papers, 
pamphlets, and other publica¬ 
tions, as well as of films, and 
radio and television programmes. 

To make this possible (and 
this is only a part of the wider 
picture of European exchanges 
of goods) there must be free 
circulation of national curren¬ 
cies. So this, too, has been en¬ 
gaging the attention of the 
Council of Europe Incidentally, 
this is a matter to which the 
Office for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC), an 
official body of experts set up 
by the Marshall Plan countries, 


On Trek in 

Continued from page 1 
hundred years before the great 
Arctic traveller Sir John Ross, 
had wintered. Resting at the 
Magnetic Pole on Boothia Penin¬ 
sula, Turner records, “I have 
nearly circumnavigated Boothia 
Peninsula. The journey down 
one shore was reckoned to take 
five sleeps. I did it in three.” - 

At one stop the Eskimos built 
a large house for services and 
covered the top with a tent. In 
the middle of a service the can¬ 
vas caved in, but the smiling 
preacher and congregation con¬ 
tinued the service in the icy air. 

By this time the long journey 
began' to tell on the faithful 
dogs. Out of fourteen splendid 
huskies there were soon only live 
left, and the heavy gear had to 
be cached in a snow house while 
they and their master, pressed on. 
to Port Leopold on the northern 
shore of Somerset Land. The 
dogs were then so Weak that 
Turner pulled with them, having 
removed everything of any 
weight from the sled — even his 
sleeping bag. 


have been devoting a lot of 
attention. 

But to return to cultural 
affairs. There is being mooted 
in Strasbourg a splendid idea, 
namely, the creation of a Euro¬ 
pean University and the set-up 
of a European Cultural Centre. 
There could not, indeed, be a 
sounder scheme than to bring 
together the youth of Europe 
not only for vacation courses but 
for complete academic training. 

There are, however, many 
other problems which have to 
be solved before we can think 
of European cultural unity. 
Foremost in the minds of the 
Council of Europe must be 
agreed plans to bring the 
standard of living . in all 
member countries to a similar 
level,, and to give all the 
countries concerned a common 
standard of social security. 

Social Security 

In the matter of social security 
our fellow-workers at Strasbourg 
can learn a lot from British 
experience, and our legislation 
can certainly stand as a guide 
to what can be achieved. The 
point which is now to be con¬ 
sidered goes even beyond the 
principle of having similar laws 
for health service, old age pen¬ 
sions, and so on. The idea is 
to make these laws mutually 
applicable . to all European 
citizens. Thus a Frenchman, it 
is suggested, ought to obtain the 
same care and security whether 
he lives at home, in Britain, or, 
say, Turkey; a Britisher should 
be sure of, say, free medical help 
in Portugal or Germany as 
much as in his own country. 

The thought behind these sug¬ 
gestions is that we should 
really make Europe a single 
home for all Europeans. When 
these, and other, plans . are 
accomplished the single Euro¬ 
pean passport, the issue of which 
is being proposed in Strasbourg, 
will become a document every 
European will be proud to hold. 


the Arctic 

By the time Port Leopold was 
in sight Turner had only two 
dogs left, and he was preparing 
to hitch them to his bearskin 
sleeping rug into which he had 
loaded his kerosene primus 
stove, food, and sleeping gear 
when the factor of this Hudson 
Bay outpost and 50 Eskimos ar¬ 
rived to rescue him. Yet it needed 
only a night’s sleep to put him 
vigorously on the ice-road again. 
Finally he reached his home 
station in time to organise the 
annual spring sports for his 
Eskimo friends, having been 
away “ visiting parishioners ” for 
six and- a half months. 


MORE AMERICANS 

The population of the United 
States has risen by nearly 19 
million in the last ten years, and 
is now : over 150,520,000. Mew 
York. State, with nearly 15 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants, still has the 
largest population, but Cali¬ 
fornia, with more than 10 million, 
has risen from fifth to second 
place. 
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News From Everywhere 


Twopenny 

Tube 


FLOATING AQUARIUM 

The vessel,' Hispaniola, which 
was used in the film of Treasure 
Island and later bought by 
Scarborough Corporation, is 
being used as an aquarium and 
nautical museum.' 

A national memorial is to be 
erected to the memory of Sir 
Apirana Ngala, Maori states¬ 
man, who died recently. 

A street now being constructed 
from the East India Dock Road 
in London will be called Saracen 
Street, after an 18-gun sloop 
built nearby in Blackwall Yard 
in 1804. 


Quick Trip 

The 23-ton yacht Gulvain set 
up a record for the Bermuda- 
Plymouth race by making the 
3000-mile trip in 18 days. 

Fourteen wild duck have been 
sent to the Severn Wild Fowl 
Trust, Gloucestershire, by an 
Australian grazier, Mr W. A. 
Winter-Irving of Nagambie, Vic¬ 
toria. They comprise ten wood 
duck, two grey teal, and two 
chestnut brown teal. 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
has made a grant of £18,000 
to the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research 
of Britain, another of £13,000 
to the University of Manchester 
for research in biophysics, and 
the University of Manchester re¬ 
ceives £53,000 for equipment for 
research in organic chemistry’. 

PIONEERING FLIGHT 

Captain P. G. Taylor, the 
Australian airman, is to fly a 
Catalina flying-boat from Aus¬ 
tralia to South America to survey 
a proposed air route between the 
two continents. His flight will 
be sponsored by the Australian 
Government. 

Free advice on hoiv to look 
after your tortoise is offered to 
anyone who writes to the Secre¬ 
tary, National Canine Defence 
League. 8 Clifford Street, Lon¬ 
don, W1, enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 

Dialect in the Lake district is 
dying out, and as there is uo 
official recording of the Cum¬ 
berland dialect, and only one 
recording (in the possession of 
the British Drama League) of 
Westmorland dialect, the Lake¬ 
land Dialect Society is investi¬ 
gating the possibility of making 
gramophone records. 

A society has been formed in 
Allahabad to translate the plays 
of George Bernard Shaw. Pandit 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
is one of its patrons. 



A young competitor at the All Herts 
Model Aircraft Rally at Radlett 
prepares his model for flight. He 
also wore a model plane in his hat. 


STONE OF HERITAGE 

A memorial stone was recently 
unveiled by Lady Megan Lloyd 
George, M P, at Nant Gwynant, 
Caernarvonshire, as a pledge 
that the Welsh nation will de¬ 
fend and develop its heritage of 
water power, scenic beauty, and 
agricultural wealth, without 
causing havoc and destruction to 
any section of that heritage. 

In 1949 some 48,000 million 
units of electricity juere gener¬ 
ated, as against only 10,000 mil¬ 
lion units in 1930. The rate of 
production this year is already 
ten , per cent greater than last 
year. 


Queen Elizabeth to 
Guides and Scouts 

nriiE u-ortd is everywhere 


time of all that Guiding and 
Scouting has to give , and a 
great power to do good ties in 
the hands of young men and 
women. You can therefore 
be sure that the ivorh you are 
doing is of ividespread value 
and far-reaching significance 
both noiv anti in the future. 

A message to the World Con - 
ference of Girl Guides at Oxford 


'J'he Central Line in London is 
just fifty years old. It was 
not the first electric line in 
London nor the first one to run 
underground, but it was the 
first under the West End. It 
originally ran five and three- 
quarter miles from Shepherd’s 
Bush to the Bank, and its popu¬ 
larity was shown by the fact 
that the public promptly named 
it the “Twopenny Tube.” Al¬ 
though the flat-rate fare of two¬ 
pence lasted a few years only, 
many still call this line “The 
Tube.” 

Extended to West Ruislip and 
Epping, the Central Line has 
now a direct route of thirty-four 
miles. Much pioneer work on 
the ventilation of deep-cut 
railways was carried out before 
and immediately after the open¬ 
ing of this line, and in. most 
respects it has been improved be¬ 
yond recognition. 

The . original carriages had 
crimson and cream panels, and 
the locomotives were decorated 
with gold. In 1904 the. loco¬ 
motives were replaced by two 
motor-coaches for each train. At 
one time a parcels’ service with 
delivery by box-tricycles labelled 
“Central London Railways” was 
run, but it ended in the First 
World War. 


Swarms of locusts in the 
Danakil and Ogaden regions of 
Ethiopia are being fought by 
troops and camel transport 
corps armed with insecticides. 

In Memory of BB Founder 

A memorial plaque to Sir Wil¬ 
liam A. Smith, founder of the 
Boys’ Brigade, has been placed 
on the farmhouse at Pennyland, 
near Thurso, Caithness, where 
he was bom. 

Television equipment worth 
£60,000 has been ordered by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration from Marconi’s, of 
Chelmsford, Essex. All the 
studios and qutside broadcasting 
equipment for a Canadian ser¬ 
vice based in Montreal and 
Toronto are being supplied by 
Britain. 

The women’s national high- 
diving championship has been 
won by a 14-vear-old girl, Ann 
Long, of Ilford, Essex. She beat 
Miss K. Cuthbert, the Olympic 
diver, by just under half a point. 

The number of motoring 
tourists - entering Norway this 
summer is the greatest on record. 
In June 5300 cars crossed the 
Svinesund Bridge frontier alone. 

Medieval Cattle 

Mr Peter Turnbull of Bilham 
Farm, near Doncaster, Yorks, 
has set himself the task of ’re¬ 
introducing British White Cattle 
to the north of England. These 
flourished during the Middle 
Ages but are now almost extinct, 
only three herds existing in the 
whole of the country. 

In September New Zealand will 
receive the largest number of 
immigrants for any one month 
since the war. There ivill be 
1000 from displaced persons’ 
camps in Europe and 750 un¬ 
married British immigrants. 

A Roman lead weight has been 
dug up in a garden at Kelsall, 
Cheshire. 

More than 200 British Scouts 
have been camping with Scouts 
from many other countries at 
the Dutch National Camp ' at 
Ommeh. 


TULIP TREES 
FOR LONDON ? 

J^ord Aberconway has suggested 
that London parks and 
squares could best be beautified 
by extensive planting of the tulip 
tree. 

This is a magnificent flowering 
tree which on good soil can 
attain a height of 100 feet and is 
widely used for street planting 
and avenues on the Continent. 
But it is not a complete stranger 
in this country. 

The naturalist John Trades- 
cant, son of Charles the First’s 
Dutch gardener, visited Virginia 
in 1637 and brought home a 
specimen which grew in his 
famous garden at Lambeth. And 
Dr Henry Compton, a 17th- 
century Bjshop of London, 
obtained saplings from North 
America to plant in the grounds 
of Lambeth Palace, where there 
are still some fine specimens. 


Everything Stops 
For Cricket 

Just outside the Chesterfield 
cricket ground where Derby¬ 
shire played the West Indies a 
railway line crosses Walton 
Road. 

During the match spectators 
were much amused when a 
board was taken round the field 
to recall to his duties an absent- 
minded enthusiast. The board 
read, “Will the person who left 
a lorry standing outside please 
move it? It is holding a train 
up.” 


AID FOR COLONIES 

In the last financial year 
£13,000,000 was issued for 
Colonial development. This 
was the highest figure ever, and 
twice the amount for the pre¬ 
vious year. It included £440,000 
for rural development in North¬ 
ern Rhodesia, £355,960 for tsetse 
control in Northern Nigeria, and 
£1,700,000 for general research. 
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Uncle Billy 
Beacon 

This group of amused children 
outside Islington Town Hall, London, 
are listening to Uncle Billy, the 
Belisha Beacon, talking about Road 
Safety. Uncle Billy was invented 
by Mr Leonard Lake and Mr Albert 
Arch. Inside his head there is a 
loudspeaker, and his lips move and 
his eyes roll expressively. Unde 
Billy is to give talks in schools on 
Road Safety. 



STORM OVER 
STAMPS 

J£orean stamps are much in 
demand by collectors these 
days, and it is interesting tn 
recall the stormy scenes caused 
by the introduction of postage 
stamps to Korea. 

The first issue was in 1885, 
but it lasted only a few days. 
Koreans in Seoul, very suspicious 
of the innovation, stormed the 
post office and burned it down, 
the postmaster and several other 
officials being killed in the riot. 

No other issue was attempted 
for ten years, and this was 
printed and engraved in America, 
the plates later being sent for 
further printing to Korea. By 
this time the Koreans had grown 
more used to the idea, and a 
successful postal system was 
developed. In 1905 the postal 
system was taken over by Japan. 

Five years ago, when Korea 
entered the United Nations, 
Japanese stamps continued to 
be issued, but they were over¬ 
printed with Korean characters. 


ANCIENT SHETLAND 
TEMPLE 

monument without parallel 
in the British Isles has been 
excavated at Stanydale, about 20 
miles north-west of Lerwick in 
the Shetland's. It is believed to 
be a Neolithic temple similar to 
those found in Mediterranean 
lands, and to have been built 
3200 to 3400 years ago. It is a 
bell-shaped structure closely 
associated with a type of burial 
cairn found in the same area. . 

The examination of carbonised 
stumps of timber from the 
building has revealed a startling 
fact. They are of spruce, which 
was not introduced to Scotland 
until late medieval times, and it 
is estimated that 2500 linear feet 
were used. This must have come 
from Scandinavia, ’ either- as 
driftwood, which-is thought un¬ 
likely, or by direct importation. 
If this supposition is correct it 
is further evidence of the close 
association of these islands with 
Scandinavia centuries ago, . .. 


. . . AND SO TO 
MARKET 

0 N * of Australia’s best-known 
farmers, Mr George Falkiner, 
is a very resourceful man indeed. 

The fact that his property has 
been partly under flood waters 
for some time now has not 
unduly worried him. When faced 
with the problem of getting his 
sheep to Brisbane’s stud ram 
sales on August 7, Mr Falkiner 
obtained ten auxiliary petrol 
tanks, which were once used on 
Mosquito light bombers, and 
turned them into rafts. On these 
he floated his prize rams to 
safety, and so to an airstrip on 
his property, in readiness to load 
them into planes and fly them to 
Brisbane for the sale. 


MACBETH’S 

CASTLE 

r pHE 900-year-old Glamis Castle 
is to be open regularly to the 
public. 

It has a fascinating history. 
Macbeth, Thane of Glamis, lived 
there, and there also Malcolm 
the Second of Scotland . was 
assassinated at the* beginning of 
the eleventh century. The mur¬ 
derer's fled through the frozen 
fields and fell through the ice 
into Forfar Loch, where they 
were drowned. 

Here dwelt the Stuarts, James 
the Fifth of Scotland, Bonnie 
Dundee, and many others. The 
Queen spent much of her child¬ 
hood and youth at Glamis, and 
Princess Margaret was born 
there. 


BEES ON A BUOY 

JJarbourmaster T. C., Broad 
made an eight-mile journey 
by launch- down Southampton 
Water the other night, after a 
steamer had reported that' the 
Bourne Gap buoy light, guarding 
the western approach' to the 
Channel, was out. 

He - found that the light had 
been extinguished by a swarm of 
bees, all of which had been killed 
by the resultant escape of gas. 


HIS MAJESTY 
CONDUCTS 

J^Jembers of the Danish Boys’ 
Brigade are proud to have 
their King as conductor of their 
massed brass bands. 

The King is a noted musician 
and sometimes he conducts an 
orchestra at concerts. Recently 
a thousand boys belonging to 
the brass bands section of the 
Brigade assembled from all over 
Denmark at Aarhus, in Jutland, 
for a ten-days’ camp. While 
there they gave a public concert 
and were proud to announce 
their King as conductor. 

On the Wednesday before the 
concert the bands held a re¬ 
hearsal. when the King took the 
conductor’s baton. For some 
time he made the performers go 
repeatedly over difficult pas¬ 
sages until he was satisfied with 
their playing. The bands played 
remarkably well, although some 
of the performers were only nine 
years of age. 

The Boys’ Brigade is a very 
popular movement in Denmark 
and . has 23,000 members, of 
whom 2000 belong to the Brass 
Bands’ Section. 


ROMAN FORT IN 
■ SCOTLAND 

A_ Roman fort has been dis¬ 
covered on Broomholm 
Knowe, near Langholm, Dum¬ 
friesshire, by a member of the 
staff of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient Monuments (Scot¬ 
land). 

The site of the fort is one and 
a quarter . miles north of the 
Roman marching camp at Gil- 
nockie, on the route running up 
Eskdale which communicated 
with the fort of Raeburnfoot, 18 
miles to the north. As long ago 
as 1794 there was a reference to 
the discovery of Roman gold 
coins at Broomholm. 

GO AIMRUNNING 

JVie old Kentish sport of goal¬ 
running is being revived this 
summer at New Romney, Kent. 
Four clubs exist and matches are 
held every Saturday. 

Goal-running is best described 
at a complicated game of “tag.” 
The two barefooted teams stand 
along a baseline, with two flags 
20 yards in front Each member 
of the teams in turn races round 
his flag and tries to avoid being 
touched by his opponent. 

A game of goal-running may 
be played at the Festival of 
Britain. 


The Quaker 

JJow an earnest English Quaker 
impressed the proud, ener¬ 
getic, and ferocious Tsar, Peter 
the Great of Russia, was recalled 
recently by Sir Evelyn Wrench 
after the unveiling of a memorial 
to William Penn outside All 
Hallows - by - the - Tower, where 
Penn was baptised in 1644. 

Sir Evelyn said that Penn and 
other Quakers had made a 
significant contact with Peter the 
Great when he was learning the 
art of shipbuilding at the Royal 
Dockyard at Deptford. 

“Would that some Friend in 


BRINGING UP 
FATHER 

“JJow do you do this one, 
Dad?” 

This question is often asked 
when boys and girls are strug¬ 
gling with their arithmetic 
homework, and sometimes they 
find that Father can do the sum 
but the way he does it is quite 
different from the way they have 
been shown at school. It is the 
way Father was shown when he 
was a youngster. 

This problem has been on the 
minds of several parents of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of St 
Paul's School, Wokingham. 
They and the teachers agree 
that it is liable to cause confu¬ 
sion if parents and teachers 
have different ways - of working 
things out, and so they have de¬ 
cided to have arithmetic lessons 
for parents to enable them to 
learn up-to-date methods. 


OCEAN 

SWASHBUCKLERS 

A NY doubts that may have 
existed regarding old-mari¬ 
ners’ tales of the ferocity of 
swordfish seem to have been set 
at rest by a remarkable photo¬ 
graph which is now in the pos¬ 
session of Captain Ira Abbott, 
of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

It is the first known photo¬ 
graph of a swordfish ramming 
a boat, and shows the sword of 
the fish piercing the side of a 
14-foot dory—a. boat used in 
cod fishing. During the attack 
the monster ripped one of the 
planks away and sank the boat. 

■ Swordfish are sometimes as 
much as 15 feet long, and-it is 
believed that some of the un¬ 
solved mysteries of the sea 
involving small boats may have 
been due to their attacks! 


and the Tsar 

1950 might obtain access to the 
present ruler of Russia,” he con¬ 
tinued, “and influence him as 
Penn did his predecessor 250 
years ago.” 

William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, obtained an audi¬ 
ence of Peter the Great in 1697, 
and managed to persuade him to 
attend some Quaker meetings. 
Peter seems to have been im¬ 
pressed by them, for 15 years 
later, during his Danish cam¬ 
paign, he took his chiefs of staff 
with him to a Quakers’ meeting 
at Friedrichstadt in Holstein. 


ELUSIVE 

BUTTERFLY 

. A nother attempt is being made 
to re-introduce the Large 
Copper butterfly into the Feri- 
land district- This bright-winged 
creature used to be common at 
Whittlssea Mere, Cambridgeshire, 
and at Yardley and Holm Fens, 
Huntingdonshire, but became 
'extinct about 1848. 

Various efforts have been since 
made to re-establish it. Larvae 
from the Continent were brought 
over in 1909; more from Ireland 
in 1926; more from the Continent 
in 1927 and 1930—but apparently 
with no success. To help the 
re-establishment, quantities of 
the favourite food of the green- 
hued caterpillar, the giant water- 
dock,' have been specially planted 
oii National Trust property 
It is hoped that this new effort 
to re-establish this beautiful 
creature, in what was once its 
common haunt, will be more 
successful than were the previous 
attempts. 


YOUNG MINERS’ 
SCHOOL 

J)ungavel House, near Strath- 
aven on the Lanarkshire-Ayr- 
shire border, is to become the 
first permanent residential train¬ 
ing centre for young miners in 
Britain. It will accommodate 
200 Scotsmen, who will attend a 
13 weeks’ course, visiting Karnes 
Colliery, Muirkirk, on alternate 
days for practical experience. 

The house was built about 50 
years ago by the Hamilton family 
as a shooting lodge, and then 
greatly extended. The building 
includes a magnificent chapel 
with a pipe-organ, and stands in 
62 acres of finely-wooded grounds 
with an open-air swimming pool. 


Speedway 

For 

Bicycles 

'The Mayor of Bermond¬ 
sey (Miss Greenwood, 
] P) opened a Cycle 
Speedway track for boys. 
in her borough, and 
afterwards the home 
team, the Bermondsey 
Greyhounds, inaugur¬ 
ated it with a match 
against the Cardinal 
Monarchs. This picture 
shows a, general view 
of the scene during the 
opening ceremony. 

This fine speedway 
is a development of the 
improvised tracks laid 
out on bombed sites by 
young enthusiasts. 
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Tom Brown Returns to Rugby 


^cting in costume in a film 
about one’s own school must 
be an exciting holiday experi¬ 
ence, amply compensating for re¬ 
maining on the premises after 
breaking-up day. 

During these holidays a num¬ 
ber of Rugby boys have volun¬ 
teered to stay behind at the 
school for a time to take part in 
Aiming the classic story about 
their school — Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays. Two days before 
breaking-up, some 120 of the 
boys re-enacted the famous game 
of football, played 125 years ago, 


John Howard Davies (right) at Rugby 
with some of the boys. 

in which Tom took part as a new 
boy. ■ In those days football fields 
were decidedly crowded! . 

For the rest of the present holi¬ 
days the film will continue to be 
made at Rugby School by Re¬ 
nown Pictures, with the help of 
the school’s Board of Governors. 
The star is John Howard Davies, 
who was the boy star of Oliver 
Tivist, and who is the same age 
as Tom Brown, eleven. 

Some time ago John Howard 
Davies went to Rugby to have a 
look round the school, and three 
of the boys were delighted to be 
chosen as hosts to the young film 
star. They showed him round 
School House — Tom Brown’s 
house—and he found most of it, 
including the Old Quad, just.as. 
it was over a hundred years ago. 

When they showed him the 
place in School Hall where Tom 


Brown was “roasted” by Flash- 
man the bully, John, the young 
actor, asked, “Do you think they 
will really roast me in the film?” 

“Rather,” chorused the boys 
teasingly. “It’s got to look'real, 
hasn’t it?” 

Then they visited School 
Chapel and saw the tomb of the 
famous headmaster, Dr Arnold, 
often said to be the founder of 
modern public schools. Later, 
John saw the study used when 
he was a boy by Thomas Hughes, 
author of the classic school story. 
They finished their tour with a 
walking race round the school 
playing-fields in which other 
boys joined. 

John Howard Davies was a 
very real Oliver Twist and he 
should certainly bring Tom 
Brown to life again. The two 
boys were very different in char¬ 
acter; yet a greater change in 
parts is to be made by Mr Robert 
Newton, who was Bill Sykes in 
Oliver Twist and will be Dr 
Arnold in Tom Brown’s School¬ 
days. Mr Newton has been chosen 
not because he resembles Dr 
Arnold in appearance, but be¬ 
cause it is. thought that he is the 
actor to express the tremendous 
influence Dr Arnold had on. the 
boys of his day. 

In the film the cameras will 
record everything as seen 
through the eyes of an eleven- 
year-old boy. The background- 
buildings and people —will be 
photographed from Tom Brown’s 
angle, that of a youngster over¬ 
whelmed by the strangeness and 
immensity of everything round 
him. 

The screenplay, based on the 
story, has been written by Noel 
Langley, who wrote the script for 
The Wizard of Oz, and who is the 
author of several popular chil¬ 
dren’s books. 

This is the third film to be 
made of Tom Brown’s School¬ 
days. The first was a silent one 
produced in 1915; and the second, 
a talking picture, was made in 
Hollywood in 1939. 


THE HUT MAN on Getting to Know the Countryside . 


What Insect is That? 


L ast month we learned how 
to tell the' insects from 
other tiny creatures seen 
during country walks, so now we 
can set out to discover how one 
kind of insect may be told from 
another. Once we are able to do 
so, even with only a few insects, 
our interest in these midget in¬ 
habitants of the countryside will 
be really awakened. 

Scientists have divided the in¬ 
sects into 22 groups, which are 
called Orders, the insects of each 
group having something in com¬ 
mon about their appearance. As 
22 groups are far too many to 
describe in this short talk we 
will select only four of them— 
the four which contain our most 
important insects. These are 
the Orders which contain: 

1 The Flies 

2 The Bees, Wasps, and Ants 
3 The Butterflies and Moths 
4 The Beetle's 

Now, instead of using the 
Orders, for these ' groups, we can 


Two wings—Blow fly 

imagine them as insect clubs, 
each with its own members. Just 
as we wear a badge to show the 
club to which we belong, so the 
insects also wear badges indicat¬ 
ing their clubs, and to name 
the insects we need only discover 
what these badges are., When 
we know this we can examine 
the insects we . find, and, noting 
their badges, say at once to which 
club, or Order, they belong. 

In every case these badges 
have to do with the insects’ 
wings, so in each of the four 
Orders we have selected we must 
find how the wings differ from 
those of insects belonging to the 
other three. We will take them 


In Search of Hot-Water Shrimps 


JTve young students from Ox¬ 
ford University should have 
an interesting story to tell by 
the end of their vacation. Led 
by Dr D. Barker of the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, they are going 
to look for a special sort of 
shrimp in Tunisia. Some mem¬ 
bers of the party are hitch¬ 
hiking across England and 
France to Marseilles to keep the 
cost of the expedition low. 

The object of their quest is 
the .Thermos racna, a species 


of shrimp which finds life com¬ 
fortable at a temperature of 47 
degrees centigrade. They hope 
to collect specimens of it in hot 
springs at a place called El 
Hamma, and it is proposed to 
bring them back to Oxford in 
vacuum flasks. Other forms of 
life will be studied in the hot 
springs and wells of the district. 
It is thought that the wells go 
down to a. vast subterranean pool 
which “went underground ” mil¬ 
lions of years ago. 


Four wings—Bumble bee 

as noted in our list,., beginning 
with the Order of the Flies. 

'J'he Order to which the Flies 
belong is known as Diptera, 
a word which means “two wings.” 
So if we find an insect with only 
two gauze wings it must be a 
fly, for the badge of the Flies 
is One Pair of Wings. 

Bees, Wasps, and Ants belong 
to an Order which scientists have 
called Hymenoptera, and this 
long name means “joined wings.” 
All the members of this import¬ 
ant Order have four narrow 
gauze wings which fold closely to, 
the insect’s body when not in 
use; but when opened for flight 
the two wings on each side are 
joined together by a row of tiny 
hooks on the rear-wing which 
clasp a bar on the forewing. 

* Seen through a simple pocket 
magnifier this wonderful locking 
device looks just like a zip- 
fastener when the wings have 
been locked together, and these 
hooks form the badge of the 
Order . . . Joined Wings. 

(JfiiE Butterflies and Moths are 
members of the Order which- 
is called Lepidoptera, meaning 
“scaled wings.” If we have ever 
handled one of these lovely in¬ 
sects we will understand why 
their Order was given this name 
for the wings of butterflies and 
moths are covered with minute 
scales which float away as dust 
when the wings are touched. 

It is these tiny scales that give 
the wings their beautiful colour¬ 
ings and markings, and it is the 
scales, too, which are the badge 
of this Order . . . Scaled Wings. 

The Beetles belong to the 
Order called Coleoptera, which 
means "shielded or protected 
wings.” If we would learn the 
reason for this name we have 
only to allow one of those dainty 
little beetles, the ladybird, to 
run on our hand. Sooner or 
later the little creature will 
appear suddenly to open up along 
her whole back, and from under 
the domed fed-and-black covering 
unfold a pair of, delicate gauze 
wings. 

Now, millions of years ago, the 
beetles had two pairs of wings, 
but the fore-wings gradually be¬ 
came strong, hard, bony shields, 
coyering the fragile hind wings 
and protecting them when the 
beetles crawled through grass, 
burrowed underground, or swam 
underwater in ponds. ■ Today, the 
beetles fly only with their ~ hind 
wings, and the front pair, turned 
into protective shields, - form the 
badge of the Order . . . Shielded 
or Protected Wings. 

'J'here, then, we have the badges 
for which we must look if 
we are to name correctly the 
insects belonging to these four 
orders. Let us put down clearly 
all we have learned, in this way: 


If we always go by their badges 
we shall seldom make a mistake 
when naming insects belonging to 
these four Orders. During: walks 
we shall often see wasp-like in¬ 
sects with abdomens brilliantly 
banded in black and gold, but 
on closer inspection we will find 
that they have only one pair of 
wings, being in truth harmless 
flies which are trying to imper¬ 
sonate wasps for safety’s sake! 

We shall also find dark-coloured 
little insects that could easily 
be mistaken for flies—but for the 
fact that they have four wings 
with a row of tiny joining hooks, 
proving that they belong to the 
great Order of the Hymenoptera. 

We must remember that four 
wings alone do not make the 
badge of. this Order, for Dragon¬ 
flies and some other insects have 
four gauze wings and are not 
member's of that group. The 
badge is the row of little joining- 


Scaled wings—Swallowtail butterfly 

hooks, and to see these we will 
need to carry a pocket magni¬ 
fier; but this is an instrument 
every naturalist should possess, 
and it should not cost more than 
three or four shillings. We should 
get one which folds, the cover 
becoming The handle when the 
glass is brought into use. 

'yyTni such a magnifying-glass a 
whole new world of interest 
will be added to our walks. For 
the insects, unlike the birds and 
animals, will allow us to ap¬ 
proach closely, to watch them 
from only a few inches away; 
and their activities are among 
the most fascinating in the whole 


Shielded wings—Ladybird beetle 
world of Nature. We may watch 
a wasp scraping wood-fibre from 
an old stump or gate-post; watch 
the little leaf-cutter bee clip her 
material from the leaves of a wild 
rose; or watch the tiny potter- 
wasp moulding her clay flask on 
some heather stem. 

A sheltered corner on a sun¬ 
shiny afternoon, a longing like 
Rikki-tikki-tavi’s to “find out ”— 
these are all we require to re¬ 
place our ignorant dislike for 
insects with a newly-awakened 
interest that will never cease to 
grow. 


Order' 

Diptera 

Hymenoptera 

Lepidoptera 

Coleoptera 


Members 

Flies .. .. .... 

Bees, Wasps,.Ants .. 
Butterflies, Moths , .. 
Beetles . 


Badge 

Tioo gauzy icings 
Four wings, hook-joined 
Wings covered with scales 
Wings hidden by shields 


Tit-Bit For Torwise 


There was nothing slow about this Giant Tortoise when 2-t-y ear-old Jacqueline 
Tyler, of Romford, offered him a plate of chopped fruit at London Zoo. 











Back row, left to right: < 
Front row; S. Ramadhin, 


C Williams,' R. Marshall, A. Valentine. L. Pierre, C. Walcott, H. Johnson, A. Roe, K. Trestrail, W. Ferguson (scorer). 
’, p • J° nes - f- Worrell, Re/d. R. Palmer-Barnes, J. Goddard, C. Gomez, ]. Sto llmeyer. R. Christlani, E. Weekes. 


Sonny Ramadhin 


Alfred Valentine 
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o» Saturday next the West 
Indies skipper, John God¬ 
dard, will lead his men against 
England at the Oval, where the 
fourth Test is to be played. 

Never has a visiting team of 
cricketer’s—even including Sir 
Don Bradman and his Aus¬ 
tralians—aroused greater in¬ 
terest throughout the country 
than the present West Indies 
party. These cheerful, hard¬ 
hitting enthusiasts came to this 
country as something of an un¬ 
known quantity as a team, for 
although some of their players 
were well-known to us, there 
were others who had had little 
experience of first-class cricket. 

w®, all know today: how well 
they tackled their job, and 
no touring team of recent years 


has made a greater impression, 
as men and as cricketers. How 
prophetic were these comments, 
written by Sir Pelham Warner 
before the tour started: 

“So great has been their pro¬ 
gress in recent years that 
amongst our Dominions and 
Colonies I believe them to be 
inferior only to the Australians. 
That they will make England go 
the whole way I have little doubt. 
Their cricket is not only of a 
high class, but with it they com¬ 
bine grace and activity. Per¬ 
sonality marks their play and 
gives it a strong appeal. They 
are assured of a great welcome.” 

From their first game in this 
country, John Goddard and his 
men have lived up to that fine 
tribute. They have received the 
warm-hearted praise of English 


cricket crowds, despite the fact 
that our Test and County sides 
have suffered considerably at 
their hands. 

gELDOM has such phenomenal 
batting been seen as that 
produced by those “run-getting 
robots,” Everton Weekes and 
Frank Worrell, who have beaten 
record after record. How those 
two batsmen enjoy their cricket! 

Perhaps the most amazing 
aspect of the present West 
Indies tour, however, has been 
the success of those 20-year-old 
spin bowling “twins,” Sonny 
Ramadhin and Alfred Valen¬ 
tine. When they reached these 
shores last April,’Ramadhin had 
taken only 12 wickets in first- 
class matches in the West Indies, 
while Valentine’s victims num¬ 


bered but two. Inexperience, 
however, made no difference to 
these young men. They were 
given the chance to show their 
cricket talents, and they have 
done so. 

John Goddard has enhanced 
the reputation he made 
against the MCC tourists in 
1948, and has proved himself a 
grand skipper, a more than 
capable all-rounder, and a very 
fine fellow. He had the honour 
of leading his men to their first- 
ever Test victory against Eng¬ 
land in this country, at Lord’s 
in June and again to their ten- 
wicket victory in the third Test 
at Trent Bridge. 

Incredible batsmen, match¬ 
winning bowlers, and fielders 
with the spark of genius, the 
men from the West Indies have 
played the game in its truest 
spirit, and we shall be sorry to 
say farewell when they leave us 
next month. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS 

Prior Jones 1 ook 7teiekels for 
29 runs v Yorkshire. 

■ A total of 730 for 3 v Cam¬ 
bridge University (Robert 
Christiani 111, Frank 
Worrell 100, Weekes 301 
. ttol OMlJ. 

Sonny Ramadhin took O for 
57 cgainst Somerset. 

Alfred Valentine took S for 2S 
atnl 5 for 11 against Lancs. 

Valentine took 8 teiekels for 
lOlruns in the first innings 
of the ft rst Test. 

In the second Test,Ramadhin 
took 5 for 66 and 6 for 86; 
and Walcott made 108 no. 

A total of 682 for 2 (651 in i 

. 1 day) against Leicester 
(Marshall 1S8, Worrell 241 ( 
not out ,Weekes200not out). ( 

The li es l Indies highest Test | 
lotul in Fnglantl —■ 558 in , 
the third Teit ( Worrell 261 , 
ll’eefces 129). 


Jeffery Stollmeyer 


Everton Weekes 


Clyde Walcott 


Alan Rae 


Frank Worrell 
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Home For Aged Donkeys 

These old donkeys are affectionately gathering round Miss Violet 
Philpin in the meadows beside her house at Caversham, Reading, 
where, after long years of hard work, they are spending their 
last days in peaceful surroundings. 


Scotland and the Festival 


J>art of Scotland’s contribution 
to next year’s Festival of 
Britain will be a great gathering 
of the Clans in Edinburgh. 
To the skirl of the pipes of 
the largest massed- band ever 
assembled the Clans will march 
in ceremonial state along Princes 
Street: Invitations have been 
sent to 4000 Scottish societies 
abroad. 

Edinburgh will also stage 
Exhibitions of 18th-century Scot¬ 
tish literature, and of traditional 
and present-day Scottish archi¬ 
tecture and crafts. 

In Glasgow will be held the 
largest exhibition of industrial 
power ever seen in Britain. If 
will cover 100,000 square feet and 
tell the story of British engineer¬ 
ing, On entering, visitors will see 
two impressive settings repre¬ 
senting coal and water, the two 
chief primary sources of indus¬ 
trial power. 

In the coal section there will 
be a great, gleaming cliff, 150 feet 
long and 40 feet high, of solid 
coal, with sculptured human 
figures at work on it. Visitors 
can step into a pit cage and 
receive the impression of descend¬ 
ing 1000 feet to the coal face, 
where they will see real miners 
operating the latest of mechani¬ 
cal coal-cutters. 

Contrasting with the dull black 
gleam of the coal will be the 
sparkling white spray of roaring, 


cascading water at the other side 
of the hall. Here it will be 
possible to enjoy the thrill of 
walking through a glass tunnel 
upon which is crashing a con¬ 
tinuous torrent of water at the 
rate of 20,000 gallons a minute. 
Once through this tunnel the, 
enthralling story of the North of 
Scotland’s hydro-electric scheme 
unfolds itself, as well as that of 
the Blue Nile irrigation scheme 
which will bring into use the 
water that has always been 
wasted through seasonal flooding. 

From here there will be a series 
of sections illustrating the varied 
development of the country’s 
industry, including iron and steel, 
heavy industry, steam, railways, 
and shipbuilding. The last will 
be built round a ship which will 
extend the full length of the hall. 

Lastly the visitor will come to 
the Hall of the Future, which is 
to be a veritable Aladdin’s cave. 
Here will be symbolised the 
power of the future to be derived 
from atomic energy. It will have 
a huge dark dome scattered 

• with twinkling stars to suggest 
that only the sky is the limit to 
man’s endeavours. Below, there 
is to be a shining metal cone 

• from the point of which one- 

; million-volt flashes of lightning 
| will streak towards the “sky,” so 
j symbolising the unlimited power 
of the atom, reaching towards the 
stars. 


Humphry Davy and Laughing Gas 


]^£ost people think of the 
miner’s safety lamp when 
they hear the name of Sir 
Humphry Davy, and it is prob¬ 
ably for that merciful invention 
that he is best remembered. But 
he was a versatile scientist, 
achieving a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion at the Royal Institution, 
which he entered at 22. 

Much of his previous research 
work was, carried out at Bristol, 
where at the age of 20 he had 
been appointed a laboratory 
assistant at a new Pneumatic 
Institution; and an exhibition 
which has been opened at the 
museum there shows the various 
things we owe to him. 

It was at Bristol that Davy 
carried out experiments with 


nitrous oxide gas (laughing gas) 
which is now used regularly in 
anaesthetics in hospitals. One of 
the exhibits is the little book in 
which he actually wrote notes 
when he had breathed in some of 
the gas. The effect on him can 
be seen in the way his hand¬ 
writing suddenly becomes shaky. 
He breathed 16 quarts of it for 
nearly seven minutes and “it 
absolutely intoxicated me.” Davy 
never published the results of 
these researches, which he later 
referred to as “the dreams of mis¬ 
employed genius." 

It was not until some 40 years 
later that the gas was used as an 
anaesthetic, so Davy, who died 
in 1829, never knew laughing gas 
was to benefit humanity. 


Show Their Work 


]\/JofiE young people than - ever 
before are exhibiting their 
work at the Model Engineering 
Exhibition, which is being held 
from August 9 to 19 at the New 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 

The youngest competitor, 14- 
year-old N. R. Frabjis of the 
Brixton and District Flying Club, 
has sent a Wakefield model plane 
which is 33 inches long and has 
a wing-span of 44 inches. The 
technical class of Purley 
Grammar School, whose average 
age is 15, have combined in 
making a working model of a 
Dutch tug; and three boys, the 
youngest 14, of Stanley Technical 
School, Croydon, have competed 
in Star-class sailing yachts. 

Jet planes working on control 
lines are among the models 
entered by grown-ups, and there 
are to be demonstrations of 
these and other working models. 

As well as-engineering models, 
however, there is a general 
craftsmanship - group in which 
are included windmills, a church, 
greenhouse, lighthouse, caravan, 
and coach. One is a model 
of Tufnell Park Underground 
Station, London, made by 15-year- 
old John Silvester of Wembley. 


Schoolchildren’s 


Art Exhibition 


’J'he National. Exhibition - of 
Children’s Art, consisting of 
320 pictures by British school- 
children, is to be held this year 
from September 9 to 29 at the 
Royal Institute Galleries, Pic¬ 
cadilly, London. 

.Several of the young artists 
have won prizes, and the 
youngest prize winner is Maureen 
Black, aged eleven, of High¬ 
bury Hill High School, London. 
She has won three guineas for 
herself and £10 for her school 
with her picture entitled Cotes. 
The prize-money is to be used 
for buying art materials. There 
were eight others highly com¬ 
mended, all older than herself, 
the eldest 16. 


The winner this year of the 
£250 Art Training Grant pre¬ 
sented by the Sunday Pictorial, 
the organisers of the Exhibition, 
is Shirley Blomficld, aged 16, of 
Eotheh School, Caterham. 


Peach Crop 



The Rivers family, Sawbridgewortb, 
Hertfordshire, own the oldest fruit 
nursery in England, established at the 
time of the Battle of Trafalgar. Mr 
Tom Rivers, here seen selecting 
peaches, is the great-grandson of the 
man who started the business. 
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Mr Shaw on Mr Shav^ 


THE NEED FOR 
CHILDREN’S FILMS 


r J'HE lack of films for young 
people in Britain was em¬ 
phasised in the House of Lords 
recently . when .the Cinemato¬ 
graph Bill was debated.. ' 

The Earl of IddeslcigH ap¬ 
pealed for ‘ high-standard chil¬ 
dren’s films featuring child actors, 
“ who are far more appreciated 
by their fellow-children than any 
form of film-star.” He added: 
“ At the moment, unfortunately, 
we are far behind other countries 
in considering the special needs 
of children in the cinema.” 


Lord Teviot appealed to the 
Government for the allocation 
of a minimum of £80,000 for the 
making of films for children. 

Some hope of improvement 
was given by' Lord Lucas who, 
speaking for the Government, 
said he would discuss the matter 
to see whether anything could 
be done to produce better films 
for educational purposes. 

Britain should not lag behind 
in this important matter. 


BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER'S 
BURDENS 


J^n inspiring, example of nation 

. helping nation is provided 
by a party of 35 Danish students - 
who, with Danish librarians and 
bookbinders, are helping to 
restore the war-damaged library 
of Valognes in Normandy. 

The library has many historical 
documents and books printed 
before 1500. Some of the rarest 
were sent away for safe keeping 
when the war broke out, but the 
library’s 20,000 books have lain 
in dusty heaps where they were 
scattered when a bomb wrecked' 
the shelves. Restoring the 
damage was beyond local re¬ 
sources until the young Danes 
answered Unesco’s call for help. 

The sorting out, repairing, and 
indexing of these treasures is the 
unselfish task the Danes have 
set themselves, under the guid¬ 
ance of a representative of the 
French libraries administration. 


BEAUTY AT HOME 


TAame Myra Curtis has spoken 
to the girls of Manchester 
about beauty in the home. 

She rightly believes that the 
things of everyday—furniture, 
crockery, wallpaper, knives and 
forks—should be of pleasing 
design. She urged the girls to 
choose carefully and tastefully 
so . that their homes might be 
places of beauty. 

Unfortunately, too few people 
can choose the kind of house they 
would like to have, but a house 
is only the container, as it were, 
of the home. The real home lies 
in the spirit of the people who 
make it, and in the atmosphere 
created by the things in it. A 
chair of simple design adds style 
to the room; so does a well¬ 
shaped tumbler. 

Beauty lies in the little as well 
as the large, so we should think 
before we choose. 


^Iiiat it feels like to be 94 year 
old was wittily expressed 
by Mr Bernard Shaw who 
celebrated his 94th birthday 
recently. 

In a message to American 
admirers he wrote : “ Now tha; 
I am so. old that to me the 
Bernard! Shaw of fifty years age 
is as dead as the infant oi 
ninety years ago, I can contem¬ 
plate any estimate of him quite 
disinterestedly, except for sonv 
wonder at the things he could do 
and I can no more do than I can 
skate or sing or walk without a 
stick." 

One thing the " dead ” Shaws 
have handed on to the living on; 
is a gay, youthful spirit. 


FLAG OF FLAGS 


"pm flag of the United Nations 
now flies over General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Tokyo. 

A factory in New York has 
been busy making copies of the 
flag to be sent to Korea, where 
they will symbolise the fact that 
the war there.is not being fought 
by the Americans alone. 

The design of the flag is a 
white globe of the world sur¬ 
rounded by a laurel wreath on a 
sky-blue ground. The globe is an 
■ unfamiliar projection in which 



the North Pole is at the centre 
of the circle with all the con¬ 
tinents ranged round it. 

The flag was adopted by the 
General Council of the U N ii: 
I 947- - 


CHILD-LIKE RESPONSE 

|s there not in the bosoms o 
the wisest and best some o: 
the child’s heart left to respon. 
to its earliest enchantments ? 

Charles Lamb 


Under the 


J^JILLIONS may get more pay soon 
Bui not millions. 

n . 

|£EEP left should be a rule of th; 

pavement, says a correspond 
ent. Some people think that woulc 
not be right. 


pEW of us would tell a qualifier 
doctor how to treat his patients 
says a writer. Few of us couh 
anyway. 



Go AWA' 




pVERYONE should be able i 
dangerous viper. But what 
to tell ii ? 
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THINGS SAID 

J^ife seems to be one conference 
after another, and I am 
beginning , to think a naughty 
thought—that life is conference, 
conference everywhere, and never 
a stop to think. 

Herbert Morrison, Jl IP 

T cannot personally imagine 
the atomic bomb being used 
by us or against us. If it were, 
as a medical man I would have 
to write the world off as 
completely insane. 

Dr Barnett Stross, M P 

Prance has come forward with 
a magnificent offer to pool 
with others a large part of her 
material resources. When the 
unity of Europe is achieved, it 
will be recorded that the first 
real, true, practical step towards 
that unity was taken by France. 

C!cme)it Davies, M P 

’"The world is beginning to 
■ realise that there is no final 
guarantee of man’s freedom 
except in the Christian fellowship 
and the Christian faith. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 
—+♦— 

Colour in the Capital 

T ondon Transport have had a 
record year. They have 
carried more passengers than 
ever, they have extended and 
improved a number of routes, 
they have added 270 new 
vehicles to their great fleet, 
which now numbers more than 
7000 buses and coaches. They 
will go on developing in all 
directions, as quickly as men can 
be secured and trained, they 
announce in their latest, report. 

They might, like Jack Point 
in the opera, declare that -they 
have a song to sing, but this has 
been done for them some years 
• ago by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
in her Ballad of a Motor-Bus. 

London’s buses come to life in 
the poet’s imaginative eye when 
All pageantry with colour. 

All poetry with words 

Wait those blazoned motor-buses 

In their fiercely panting herds. 

■ Though today they are not so 
“ fiercely panting ” 'London’s 
buses remain the most colourful 
part of her street scenes. 


Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If a watch is a 
timely gift 



CHILDREN should be taught- 
how to enjoy themselves, de¬ 
clares a teacher. Most of them 
would easily win prizes. 

/.' A 13 

WHICH way up should 

/ p'-' ^ beans be planted- ? sonie- 

jL=fky) a one asks. They should be put 
down in the ground. 

' ’ • A N M P says he has many 

stout supporters. And 
some thin ones. 

/ B 

_____ (JAR Output is a Record, 
tell a says a newspaper. Some- 
ire they body must have been making 
a song about it. 


Friendship Trails 

All over Europe this summer 
youth is on the move. Down 
the Rhine, in the Alpine valleys 
of France and Switzerland, 
through the streets of ancient 
towns and modern cities, fresh 
faces are seen and new voices are 
heard. Our own generation is 
learning about the other mail in 
the places where the other man 
lives. 

Travelling through France, a 
CN correspondent noted the large 
number of young cyclists on the 
roads. Brown with the sun, 
companies of them were flying 
the flags of many nations. There 
were campers by every stream 
and lake, and on the mountain 
trails young men and women 
carrying rucsacks were climbing 
to the one-night shelter huts. 

Europe sorely' needs this 
Excelsior fervour in its present 
pattern of life. There are still 
many old and outworn w r ays to 
be cast aside before the new 
Europe can-be born. But many 
a new path of friendship is being 
trailed this summer across the 
Continent, and every visitor, 
every holiday-maker, may be an 
ambassador of good will. 

— - 

GARDENS EVERYWHERE 

Wherever he goes the English¬ 
man, it is said, makes a 
garden. 

In the dreariest sandy waste, 
or on the edge of the steamy 
jungle, he has practised the art 
of growing things. In the dingy 
backyards and alleyways of 
great cities there are gardens 
confined to boxes or strips along 
the paving. Just, recently the 
Queen went to see some of these 
in London, and by her presence 
gave encouragement to old people 
in almshouses, to policemen at 
their station, to city clerks on a 
' bombed site, and the occupiers of 
prefabricated houses. • 

All of these people do their 
gardening in confined spaces, but 
the gaiety of their flowers and 
the vigour of their vegetables 
display the cunning of their 
“ green fingers.” They add to 
the brightness of some dark 
corners, and earn the gratitude 
of all who welcome light and 
colour among bricks and stones. 
—+♦— 

Nature’s Palette 

\Y7iio can paint 

Like nature ? Can Imagin¬ 
ation boast 

Amid its gay creation, hues like 
hers ? 

Or can it mix them with that 
matchless skill. 

And lose them in each other, as 
appears 

In every bud that blows ? 

James Thomson 

ADMIT THE WRONG 

A man should never be ashamed 
to own that he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying 
in other words that he is wiser 
today than he was yesterday. 

Dean Swift 

— — 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Jean Ingelow wrote. It is 
a comely fashion to be glad—Joy 
is the Grace we say to God, 


Dog and Cart 

With his dog harnessed to the 
little cart, this Canadian boy goes 
rolling down the road in the 
Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec. 


FOR THE YOUNG 
CRICKETER 

]Y£any cricketers who achieve 
fame at our national game 
are 7 eager to instruct others, hut 
not all of them have the ability' 
to pass on- their knowledge. 

Trevor Bailey, the Essex and 
England all-rounder, and D. R. 
Wilcox, who was captain of Cam¬ 
bridge and Essex, have this 
ability, and in Cricketers in the 
Making (Hutchinson, 12s 6d) 

they have set out to help those 
most likely to profit from coach¬ 
ing—schoolboys; and also to help 
those who coach—schoolmasters. 

In one respect they have a de¬ 
cided advantage over most 
cricketer-writers--they are both 
schoolmasters, with experience 
of playing with, and watching, 
schoolboys. It is, perhaps, this 
feeling for the young player 
that makes their book so help¬ 
ful. If, has a "common-sense ” 
attitude to coaching, and the 
three sections—Batting, Bowl¬ 
ing, and Fielding—are refresh¬ 
ingly free from dogma. They 
undoubtedly contain a wealth 
of advice. 

One excellent feature of the 
book is the series of photographs. 

. There are nearly a hundred, 
most of them action shots of 
schoolboys, selected from more 
than a thousand photographs. 

As R. E. S. Wyatt, himself an 
England captain, says in his 
introduction, this is a book that 
should be in the library of every 
school. 


\Y/e are, perhaps, apt to take it for granted that we can go along 
*' to the public library and borrow a book on any subject 
we please. Yet this has not always been the case—in fact, the 
history of public libraries goes back only a hundred years. 


The first Public Libraries Act 
was passed'on August 14, ,1850, 
chiefly at the instance df Wil¬ 
liam Ewart, a native of Liver¬ 
pool, and to mark the centenary 
special exhibitions are being 
held in many places. 

The first important library to 
be established ' under this Act 
was that at Manchester, opened 
in 1852, and one of the names 
that will be . remembered, on 
August 14 is that of Edward 
Edwards—its first librarian. As 
well as being a pioneer of the 
public library movement he did 
much valuable work as a biblio¬ 
grapher and literary historian. 

A Privilege for All 

■ Since 1850 the movement has 
• grown enormously, and its con¬ 
tribution to education is in¬ 
calculable. Today there is 
scarcely any community in the 
British Isles which is not pro¬ 
vided in some way with free 
access to books. Remote vil¬ 
lages are reached by means of 
mobile library vans, and libraries 
are provided in schools, on board 
ships, and in prisons and hos¬ 
pitals—in fact,-wherever people 
may wish to read. 

The annual- report ot the 
Library Association shows that 
one person in every four is a 
member of a public library, and 
the total number of books bor¬ 
rowed last year was 294,000,000, 
an average of nearly 25 books to 
each reader 

Librarians realised that young 
readers were the adult borrowers 
of the future and began to make 
special provision for them. Many 
libraries now hold story hours 
for younger children and 
arrange talks explaining that 
most fascinating of all pursuits 
—how to find out things from 
books. 

Most of the public libraries in 
this country form part of a net¬ 
work headed by the National 
Central Library in London, 
through which, by means of a 
series of regional headquarters', 
the resources of the best libraries 
in the Kingdom can be made 
available to-, the smallest. Thus, 


if you want a particular book 
and your library does not have 
a copy,, it can very likely be 
borrowed for you from elsewhere. 

Not only’municipal, but many- 
large commercial: and Govern¬ 
ment libraries take part in the 
scheme. Last year,: for instance, 
books-from the East Midlands 
were lent to the libraries of the 
British; Museum, the Bank oF 
England, the House of Commons, 
Government’ Departments, and 
numerous research stations and 
industrial concerns throughout 
the country. In addition, books 
are sent to many European 
libraries, who sometimes lend 
rare books to us in return. 

But the provision of books is 
not the only service of public 
libraries today. In many places 
music and gramophone records 
can be borrowed. Some libraries 
also lend film strips, lantern 
slides, copies of plays for 
dramatic societies* and lan¬ 
guage-study gramophone records. 
In the reference section of your 
library, too, you can usually learn 
the story of your town. 

Many other activities, such as 
lectures, discussion groups, and 
exhibitions are also organised 
by,public libraries, and in their 
hundred years of expansion they 
have come to play an essential 
part in the life of the country. 

Young Aborigines 
Want to Know 

A boriginal children on Palm 
Island, off the coast of 
Queensland, Australia, listen 
intently to the school broadcasts 
which the Australian Broadcast¬ 
ing Commission transmits daily. 

Recently the head teacher at 
Palm Island’s School for Abor¬ 
igines invited Iris young pupils to 
write to him, stating what they 
liked and disliked among the 
school broadcasting features. 

A session entitled The World 
We Live In proved to be the most 
popular feature because from it, 
says the head teacher, the 
children learned what was 
happening in other countries. 


In Memory of a 
Gallant Padre 

A ceremony was recently held 
at the RAF station at 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, in 
memory of Squadron Leader. 
Cecil Herbert Pugh, a Free 
Church chaplain formerly 
stationed there. . He lost his life 
when the troopship Anselm was 
sunk off the North African coast 
in 1940, and was posthumously 
awarded the George Cross. A 
commemorative plaque and scroll 
will be placed in the new station 
church which is to be built. 

The citation of the George 
Cross award stated that after the 
ship had been hit he “ordered 
those around him to lower him by 
a rope into a smashed hold so 
that he could comfort and pray 
for the men below. Everyone 
demurred because the hold was. 
below the water-line and already 
the decks were awash. To go 
down was certain death. He 
simply explained that he must go 
down where his men were,” 



OUR HOMELAND 


A Maypole dance on the 200th anniver¬ 
sary of Mayfield Village School, Sussex 






Steps to Sporting Fame 


& 



Alan Hunt, captain 
of Cradley Heath, 
was born in Birm¬ 
ingham in 1924, and 
had no interest in 
speedway racing un¬ 
til 1946, when he 
saw his present team. 


He was then not long out of 
the Royal Navy, in which 
he had war service as a diver. 
Desiring to learn racing he 
asked for a trial at the 
winter school controlled by 
“Tiger ” Stevenson, former 
England rider. 


This was the bitter winter of 
1946-1947, but Alan had 
reason to thank the snow. 
The trail was so clear that 
Stan Dell, the Birmingham 
rider, who was coaching 
Alan, was easily able to point 
out his faults. 


The following season,. Hunt 
made his place secure in the 
Cradley Heath team. In 
July this year he was chosen 
for England—the first rider 
from a Second Division track 
to be so honoured in a home 
Test against Australia. 


A Great Movement Comes of Age 


When the Plague 
Came 

A team of village writers,, in-. 

eluding the schoolmaster, 
carpenter,- shoe-repairer. Rector, 
and "a Parish Councillor, are 
contributing articles'” to' the 
August issue of the Parish Maga¬ 
zine of . Eyam,; in Derbyshire. 
They will deal. with subjects, of 
prehistoric, historic, . religious, 
and social interest in the‘story 
of this village, and the edition 
will be a souvenir one to mark 
the 800th anniversary of the 
village church. 

Two of its Rectors have 
achieved lasting - fame 

In September . 1665 a box of 
tailor’s, cloth and some old 
clothes came to' Eyam from 
London—and with it the plague! 
By October 1666, when the last 
toll had been paid, of the original 
350 village folk 267 had died. 

Among' those who ‘ survived 
.were William Mompesson, the 
Rector, and Thomas Stanley,, 
his ejected predecessor, who had 
both shown dauntless courage 
and devotion in tending their 
stricken flock. In their honour, 
on the last Sunday in August 
each year, a procession of “pil¬ 
grims ” wends its way to Cucklet 
Dell, where Mompesson founded 
his pulpit on a rock after the 
church had been closed. 


HALF-STAMPS ON 
LETTERS 

'J'he Post-Office would not look 
on with approval if you cut 
a fivepenny stamp in two and 
stuck the halves on two letters to 
pay the postage. But a letter 
figured as an important item in a 
recent stamp sale in London be¬ 
cause it was franked with half an 
1840 twopenny blue stamp. It 
was sent from Hull to Beverley in 
1841, and duly delivered. The 
letter fetched £250 at the sale. 

This envelope was discovered 
when old papers were being 
thrown out by the firm con¬ 
cerned. Later a similar one was 
discovered, and after that three 
more bisects were found, this 
time on letters sent from Lin¬ 
coln to Hull. These five are the 
only such bisects of stamps of 
Great. Britain; known to exist. 1 


'Jhiis month the Youth Hostels 
Association of England and 
Wales is celebrating its coming- 
of-age, and to mark the occasion 
the National Council of Social 
Service have published, at 7s 6d, 
Youth Hostel Story, by Oliver 
Coburn. 

It tells the romantic story of 
the birth of a world-wide move¬ 
ment to reunite man with 
nature, which is, in the words of 
Professor G M. Trevelyan, OM, 
first president of the YHA, “a 
source of spiritual power and joy 
which must - affect ... all the 
activities of the coming age.” 

The country of its birth was 
Germany. “Wanderlust,” the 
urge to roam, was traditional to 
the craftsmen and students of 
Central Europe. So in Germany 
about 1900 a new youth move¬ 
ment sprang up and flourished 
mightily—the “Wandervogel,” or 
Wanderbirds. These rebels against 
the artificiality of life in the big 
cities rambled through forests 
and over mountains, carrying on 
their backs all their needs, in¬ 
cluding frying-pan and guitar, 
sleeping and cooking their meals 
in the open air. 

; Then Herr Richard Schirrmann, 
a Westphalian school, teacher, 
-wished to make something of this 


life possible for younger, folk 
also. Because “starry sky methods 
were unsuitable,” he proposed to 
build “a chain of shelters for the 
young all over the country,” and 
to call them “Jugendherbergen ” 
(Youth Hostels). In 1910 "he 
opened the first Youth Hostel, in 
a small castle, Burg Altena.” 

The movement at last reached 
England, and in 1930 the Youth 
Hostels Association was formed. 

Since its principal aim was to 
help young people of limited 
means to greater knowledge and 
love of the countryside it was 
dependent upon the generosity 
of its patrons and the practical 


Hostel For Indian Boys 

J ^ hostel for boys working in 
Calcutta is to be opened at 
Behala, a few miles south of Cal¬ 
cutta, as a memorial to the late 
Father Douglas. 

For forty years. Father 
Douglas, living a life of poverty 
in an unwalled hut by the road¬ 
side at Behala, devoted himself 
to the care and upbringing of 
Bengali boys, through the Ox¬ 
ford Mission to Calcutta. 

He died last year, but the new 
hostel will ensure that his good 
work is carried on. 


enthusiasm of its members. The 
second of these was never in 
doubt, and with increasing 
support from such bodies as the 
National Trust and the Carnegie 
Trust, the movement grew fast. 

Meanwhile, in 1932, the Inter¬ 
national Youth Hostels Federa¬ 
tion had been formed—an un¬ 
surpassed example in co-opera¬ 
tion between nations. 

Since its birth the Youth 
Hostel Association of England 
and Wales has been prominent 
in the fight to preserve the 
country, first against unplanned 
“ribbon-building,” - later against 
the voracious demands of 
planned development, mining, and 
so on. 

Today there are something 
like a quarter of a million Youth 
Hostellers in England and Wales 
alone, and the movement is still 
growing both in Britain and over¬ 
seas. In the words of Mr Catch- 
pool, speaking as President of the 
International Youth Hostel 
Federation, “no one can yet see 
the limits of this fine work to 
which we have all set our hands.” 

Every Youth Hosteller—and ex- 
Hosteller—will prize Mr Coburn’s 
enthusiastic story with its memo¬ 
rable pictures and its humorous 
turns of phrase. 
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Athletes at the 
British Games 

Reading athletes from many 
lands will be competing in 
the British Games on Saturday, 
at the White City, London. A 
very powerful British team has 
been chosen to meet visitors from 
U S A and the Benelux countries;, 
and a second match will run 
concurrently with the British 
Games, for a separate team of - 
home athletes will meet Turkey. 

McDonald Bailey will be run¬ 
ning in the sprints, and one of 
his opponents will be Arthur 
Bragg, the new 19-year-old 
American 100-metres champion. 
In the half-mile, long-striding 
Arthur Wint will be opposed by 
Malvin Whitfield, the American 
who beat him in the Olympic 800- 
metres in 1948. 

Dutch and Belgian stars will 
extend the best British and 
American athletes, particularly in 
the longer distances; but the two- 
mile event should see a real 
battle between John Joe Barry 
(the phenomenal Irish runner), 
Alec Olney, Len Eyre (British 
Empire" three-mile champion), 
and youthful John Disley, who is 
one of our brightest prospects for 
many years. 

Bill Nankeville is likely to be 
our representative in the mile 
event, in which he may meet 
Horace Ashenfelter, the 10,000 
metres champion of USA. 


THE FIRST STEEL 
MERCHANTMAN 

'J’he company that owned the 
first steel ocean-going mer¬ 
chant ship recently celebrated its 
75th anniversary. It is the 
Union Steam Ship Company of 
New Zealand, and the ship was 
the Rotomahana, built in 1879. 

The company also owned the 
first, ship with incandescent 
electric light, the Manapouri,' 
built in 1882; the first steered 
by hydraulic machinery, - the 
Monowai, built in 1890, and the 
first large passenger vessel with 
motor engines, the , Aorangi, 
which is being withdrawn from 
the trans-Pacific run next year. 

Altogether, in its 75 years, the 
company has owned 245 ships. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN—Picture Version of His Astonishing Adventures (7) 

The Baron, “ keeping strictly to the facts," as he always I British at the great siege of Gibraltar, 1779-83, when the I Sir George Eliott. The Baron said he went there with a 
claimed to do, next told his friends how he helped the | fortress was commanded by “his old friend” General ) provision fleet to pay a friendly call on the General. 



The Baron said he had bought in London a very 
powerful telescope, and, while the General was 
showing him round the defences, he saw that 
the enemy, from a ship, were about to fire a 36- 
pounder at the spot where they stood. With 
the General’s permission, he ordered up a 
48-pounder cannon. “ This I placed with so 
much exactness (having long studied the art of 
gunnery) that I was sure of my mark. 


“ I continued watching the enemy till I saw the 
match placed at the touch-hole of their piece ; 
at that very instant I gave the signal for our gun 
to be fired also,” the Baron went on. “ The 
effect was astonishing ! ” The two balls met 
half-way with such force that the enemy’s ball 
recoiled, like one billiard ball bouncing off 
another,'and it flew back and hit the gunner 
who had fired it from the ship ! 


It flew on towards the African coast, passing 
through the masts of three vessels in its flight, 
and finally, its force spent, it went through 
the roof of a peasant’s hut on the mainland, 
where an old woman lay asleep with her 
mouth open. The ball lodged in her throat; but 
her husband came to her assistance and, after 
treatment, she made quite a miraculous re¬ 
covery from this unique situation. 


Meanwhile, the ball aimed by the Baron from 
his gun had hit the cannon which fired the 
enemy’s ball, and forced it through the bottom 
of the ship, which immediately filled and sank. 
“I will not, however, take the whole credit to 
myself for this most extraordinary exploit,” 
finished the Baron, “for I afterwards found 
that the man ,who charged our 48-pounder put 
in, by mistake, a double quantity of powder.” 


Next week the Baron tells of another “true” Incident at the Siege of Gibraltar 
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Another Adventure of Jonty, Nat, and Pen 

THE TRAIL of the 
DEVIL’S PULPIT 


Cv. 
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“xt early twice the usual 
l\l number of verses,” Pen 

^ said, looking again at 

the latest of Uncle Rodney’s 
Trail Letters. “But not twice 
as many clues, worse luck!” 

“Read them through again, 
Pen,” Jonty said. “And fairly 
slowly.” 

“Twelve hundred years ago (or 
thereabout ) 

An English king his thanes 
called to his throne: 

4 Build me,’ he said, ‘ an earthen 
rampart stout 

To mark the line twixt Welsh 
and Mercian zone;’ 

—Mercia was the old name for 
the Midlands, wasn’t it, Nat?” 
she added. 

“That’s right,” Nat said. 
“Carry on a bit.” 

“‘A ditch there must be, on its 
western flank. 

Dug deep, to make the rampaH 
seem more high: 

That raiding Welshmen, bent to 
scale our bank, 

May be thrown back, however 
hard they try.’ 

“His word was law. For eighteen 
years, they say. 

King Offa’s thanes and skilful 
engineers 

Laboured to do his bidding. Still, 
today. 

Their monument in BORDER 
LAND appears.’’ . 

“Aha!” exclaimed Nat. “I 
thought so. Welsh Border 
Country. We’re practically in it, 
here in west Gloucestershire. 
What were those place-names in 
the fourth verse, Pen?” 

“It’s southern end, south-east of 
Monmouth lies; 

South-west of Coleford, loo, it 
may be found; 

Across St Briavels Common see 
it rise: 

A whale-back ridge of turf and 
stony ground!” 

“Wish we had a decent map,” 
Nat said. “Really large-scale.” 

“Go on, Pen!” Jonty said. 
“There’s some more, isn’t there?” 

“Part-way along it stands a 
PULPIT high 

On which (tis said ) the DEVIL 
used to stand. 

Five hundred feet above the 
4 SYLVAN - 

And contemplate the lovely 
Cymric land.” 

pEN broke oft for a moment. 

“Now, what’s the missing 
word after ‘ SYLVAN ’? I’ve got 
it!” she exclaimed. “Look, in 
this set of verses all the lines 
rhyme. I mean, first with third, 
as well as second with fourth. 
So the missing word will rhyme 
with ‘high’.” 

“Such as ‘ Wye,’ ” Nat mid. 

“The ri-” 

“But why-” 

“Jonty!” Nat and Pen barked 
at him together. “What a 
ghastly pun!” 

“Pun?” said Jonty, going pink 
and looking uneasy. “What pun? 
I didn’t make a pun, did I?” 
“Skip it!” Pen said. 


“Put ‘ WYE ’ in where the 
blank comes, then,” Nat said. 

“It comes again in the last 
verse,” Pen said. “Listen : 

4 How oft, in spirit, have I 
turned to thee,’ 

In WORDS of solemn WORTH 
the poet ivrote. 

‘O SYLVAN (WYE)! thou wan¬ 
derer through the WOODS ’, 

- You’ll find the spot, if tuell 

the clues you note!” 

“Good," said Nat. “Now we’re 
getting somewhere! What we’re 
after’s a whale-backed ridge of 
turf; it’s south-east of Mon¬ 
mouth and south-west of Cole- 
ford; it can he seen on St 
Briavels Common;. and on it 
there’s a pulpit five hundred 
feet above the River Wye.” 

“What about the two capital- 
letter words in the second line 
of the last verse?” Jonty asked. 
“We haven’t dealt with, those 
yet.” He craned over Pen’s 
shoulder. “Half a mo,” he 
cried. “I’ve got it. Wordsworth! 
There you are! He wrote a 
poem about a daffodil in a 
cloud. We did him at school 
once.” 

“Jolly good, Jonty,” Pen said. 
“Full marks! Now, we’ll forgive 
you that horrid pun, won’t we, 
Nat?” 

Nat nodded. 

“All the same,” he said, “I 
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can’t help wondering why he’s 
been dragged into it.” 

“Who, me?” Jonty protested. 
“Of course I’m in it! You 
mightn’i see all the clues with¬ 
out me. What about Words¬ 
worth, for instance?” 

“Come on!” Nat said. “"We’ve 
enough to- be going on with. 
Sandwiches and bikes and-” 

“Off we go!” Jonty ended for 
him. 

Jt was a cross-country run, up 
hill and down dale, winding 
about in narrow lanes between 
high hedges, dodging from shade 
into brilliant sunshine. The vil¬ 
lage of St Briavels was not diffi¬ 
cult to find, and a villager soon 
put them on their way to St 
Briavels Common. On the com¬ 
mon they wandered about for 
some time on foot, searching for 
anything that might fit the clues. 
Suddenly Nat called out: 

“What about this? I’m posi¬ 
tive this isn’t just an ordinary 
bank of earth. It feels artificial. 
Let’s follow it into those trees.” 

“Good-oh! ” Jonty said. “Come 
on!” 

They secreted their bicycles 
and set off southwards along the 
ridge. After half a mile they' 
came to a narrow lane which 
cut. through it. A signpost 
pointed to their right, carrying 
the word: Tintern. 

“Got it!” said Pen. “Tintern 
Abbey! Wordsworth wrote a 
.poem about it; or at least when 
he had been there. So we’re all 
right so far!” 

The ridge now plunged into 
thick trees, with a slope down¬ 
wards through them, on their 
right. 

“There’s water below us!” Nat 
called out. “The Wye, for a 
cert!” 

" ‘ O sylvan Wye! thou wan¬ 
derer through the woods’,” Pen 
quoted. 

“And now for the Devil’s Pul¬ 
pit!” Jonty called out. “What 
about me going first for a bit?. 
After all, I told you about Words¬ 
worth, didn’t I?” 

T HE trees became thicker and 
thicker as they followed the 
turf rampart, and very soon the 
glint of water vanished. There 
was no doubt at all nbw that 
they were on the “whale-back 
ridge ” of the verses—it was an 
unmistakable earth rampart 
with a ditch on the western, or 
Welsh, side, just as the Mercian 
king had ordained. 

“Quite a jungle,” Jonty said. 
“Look at these lianas! I say,” 
he added, turning to the others 
eagerly, “why not follow the 
track by swinging along over¬ 
head, like monkeys? Shall we?” 

Nat took hold of one of the 
long, thin branches that had 
been proving such a nuisance. 

“If it weren’t for the fact that 
they spring out of the ground, 
instead of dangling down from 
overhead, we might try it,” he 
said. “Sorry to spoil one of your 
bright ideas, Jonty! ” 

Progress became so arduous 
through that clinging under¬ 
growth that it was hard to know 
whether they had travelled a 
mile, or two miles, or only a few 
hundred yards, each time they 
stopped for a rest. The trees 
screened them from the sun, but 
not a breath of air fanned their 
faces. All about them the air 
seemed to cling, hot and close 
and stifling. 

“What’ll the ‘ Pulpit ’ look 
like?” Jonty asked, after a long 
period of slow battling with the 
interlacing branches. 

Continued on rage 10 
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“Probably a huge rock,” Nat 
said. 

“Bother these branches!” Pen 
said crossly, dodging as best she 
could a long thin one that 
whipped back into her face as 
Jonty ploughed his way ahead 
of her. “Half a mo, though. 
What’s this?” 

'Phey stopped and inspected. 

A little to the right of the 
track, half screened by the 
undergrowth, was the base of a 
massive crag. Ivy clung to it. 
In a moment Jonty had grasped 
a thick stem and was beginning 
to climb. 

“Take your time, Jonty,” Nat 
said. "Don’t do one of your 
vanishing tricks!” 

He and Pen stood at its base, 
watching Jonty’s slow, grunting 
progress. Then, suddenly, there 
was a shrill, prolonged whistle. 

“Come on up, everybody!” 
Jonty’s voice rang down to them 
from somewhere v out of sight. 
“This is IT! Come on, quick! 
It’s super/” ! 

They scrambled up behind him, 
tearing at the thick limb of ivy 
that had rooted itself In the 
stone, grateful for the safe hand¬ 
hold it gave them. 

“Gosh!” said Nat, who was the 
second to arrive on the level 
summit of the rock, where 
already Jonty was lying flat on 
his stomach, silenced for once 
by what confronted him. Nat 
turned and held out a hand to 
Pen, jerking her up the last 
three or four feet till she could 
stand beside him. 

“Tintern Abbey!” Pen said 
'softly. “Oh, Nat, - isn’t it 
heavenly!” 

JTar, far beneath the great rock 
on which they were perched, 
a rock that jutted out like the 

bedtime corner— 




“Hallo, son; another jig-saw 
puzzle?” asked Daddie 
with a smile. 

“This is a hard one,” replied 
Peter. > “I borrowed it from 
John—he said he couldn’t do 
it, but I’m going to have a 
jolly good try. I’m haif-way 
through now.” 

“Well, good luck! I must 
get on with my work in the 
garden,” said Daddie. 

He went outside, and Peter 
carried on with his puzzle. 
Soon afterwards he put the 
last piece into position and 
gave a whoop of delight. He 
went into the garden to tell 

Off For the Holidays 

AT last our holiday has come: 
Up early now, with eager 
hands. 

Gay times we’ll have ’beside 
the sea; 

Untiringly,we’ll rove the sands. 
So, wish us well, and lots of 
fun. 

Today our holiday's begun ! 

BILLY BEETLE’S 


pointed prow of a ship, they 
looked down on the water of the 
sylvan Wye, five hundred feet 
below 

Within a natural crook of the 
water, on a square of green¬ 
sward that had the appearance 
of costliest velvet, there towered 
the grey and ivy-clad ruins of 
Tintern Abbey. Behind the 
ruins, among which birds wheeled 
in silence, rising to the blue of 
the heavens was the backcloth 
of coloured fields and intersect¬ 
ing hedgerows that made up the 
“lovely Cymric land.” 

For a long while no-one spoke. 
The sight was too breath-taking 
even for Jonty to chatter. It 
was as though they were looking 
down on all this beauty from an 
eagle’s eyrie. There was no 
sound behind them, no sign of 
life before them except the 
wheeling birds passing and re¬ 
passing through the empty win¬ 
dows and noble arches of 
Tintern. 

JJow perfectly, Pen thought, all 
the clues given by Uncle 
Rodney had worked out—the 
river, the sylvan Wye, curv¬ 
ing about at the foot of the 
trees among which, five hundred 
feet higher up, the whale-back 
ridge built at the behest of King 
Offa,. the wise Mercian king, 
wound its own sinuous course, 
leading them so surely to their 
goal, the curiously-named Devil’s 
Pulpit. 

“I should think,” she said out 
loud, “that even someone who 
couldn’t write poetry at all, but 
who came upon a sight like 
this, would suddenly find that he 
was a poet after all. I wish-” 

But she did not finish her sen¬ 
tence; and perhaps if Jonty and 
Nat had asked her to, she would 
not have been able to finish it. 

Jonty. Xttf, find Pen trill be off 
on another Trail next leeelt. 


Daddie, but found that he was 
not there. Then Peter saw a 
pile of broken paving stones, 
and his eyes gleamed . . . 

When Daddie returned some 
time later he went into the 
garden to carry on with 
making a crazy path—and 
what a surprise he had! 

There were the paving 
stones neatly fitted together 
on the path just waiting for 
the cement. 

“I thought I would try a 
practical jig-saw for a 
change,” said Peter with a 
laugh, as he watched Daddie’s 
bewildered face. 

A •Prayer 

QUR FATHER, Who art in 
^ Heaven, and on Earth, and 
everywhere about us, toe 
ivould live as Thy children in 
deed as in name. 

May we never have cause to 
be ashamed of anything . we 
do, but be strong to fight the 
good fight for Thee. 

’SWORD” DANCE 
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King of Killorglin Fair 


Jt was Shakespeare’s magic pen < 

that changed for all time the 
hobgoblin our ancestors feared 
as Puck into a lovable spirit of 
mischief. The Irish form of this 
legendary creature, Pooka, which 
in the national folklore usually 
appears as' an eagle or a horse 
bringing evil to man, on one 
occasion was a kindly goat and 
his good deed has ever since 
been celebrated year after year 
in the Puck Fair at Killorglin in 
County Kerry. 

Killorglin is normally rather a 
dull little place, but during Puck 
Fair (August 10-12) everything is 
changed. Gipsies from all over 
Ireland gather here and help to 
lend colour to the scene. Flags 
and bunting hang from every 
window. 

A goat—the largest which can 
be found—is caught in the Kerry 
mountains and brought to Kil¬ 
lorglin, On the opening day of 
the Fair, to the sound of 
trumpets a lorry comes slowly up 
the hill bearing on it King Puck 
draped in royal trappings. He is 
hoisted on a dais 20 feet above J 
the Market Square and is 
crowned King of the Fair. There 
he reigns for three days and 


three nights, eating the best cab¬ 
bages and other “delicacies.” 

People make their way to the 
Fair from miles around on foot, 
by pony and donkey carts and 
by jaunting car, and some driv¬ 
ing cattle which mainly consist 
of black Kerry bulls. 

It is really the Tinkers’ Fair, 
and they arrive in caravans, 
their children wearing gaily- 
coloured dress or uniform. There 
is buying and selling of every¬ 
thing one could want, from pigs, 
mules, sheep, or any class of 
animal, to pink-iced ginger bread 
or a suit of clothes. 

As the day draws to a close 
dancing starts and goes on all 
night. The shops and bars ’ re¬ 
main open and everyone has a 
wonderful time. 

After the Fair is over the goat 
is taken back to his' natural 
haunts and set free. <■ 

The reason given for this 
honouring of the goat each year 
is that long, long ago a chieftain 
was fleeing from his enemies and 
got lost in the Kerry mountain 
mists, not knowing which way to 
turn to avoid capture, when a 
sure-footed mountain goat led 
him to safety. 


Children’s Festival Concerts 


'There are to be several 
children’s concerts next year 
in the Royal Festival Hall, the 
great Festival of Britain build¬ 
ing which is still under construc¬ 
tion on the South Bank of the 
Thames in London. 

Four are to be given by the 
Robert Mayer Concerts for 
Children. These will be on 
May 19, June 2, June 16, and 
June 30. 

On June 1 the London Junior 
Orchestra, the first Youth 
Orchestra, is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary with a Birthday 
Concert at the Royal Festival 
Hall, and on May 26 the last of 
the Ernest Read Orchestral 


Concerts for Children, 1950-51, 
will be held there. 

The other Ernest Read con¬ 
certs will be held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, the first being 
on October 28. 

Information about the Ernest 
Read concerts, and about The 
London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras can be obtained 
from: The Secretary, 151 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N W 3. 

This year the Robert Mayer 
Concerts for Children open their 
22nd season on October 14 at 
the Central Hall, Westminster. 
Tickets for this and the succeed¬ 
ing concerts are obtainable from 
the Box Office at that Hall. 


NAMES ON A FAN 

A fan which bears the signa- 
xx tures of many of the greatest 
names in the arts has just been 
given to the Edinburgh Festival 
Society. 

The autographs include those 
of Jean de Reszke, Thomas 
Hardy, Maeterlinck, Rodin, Rach¬ 
maninoff, George Meredith, Van 
Dyck, Saint-Saens, Paderewski, 
Edward Elgar, Rudyard Kipling, 
Johannes Brahms, Antonin 
Dvorak, Feodor Chaliapin, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Adelina Patti, Johann 
Strauss, W. S. Gilbert, Richard 
Strauss, Nellie Melba, and Fritz 
Kreisler. 

This autograph - collectors’ 
treasure will be shown at the 
Festival in the Exhibition. Of 
Pictures and Furnishings. 


Australia’s 125-Year- 
Old School 

Ane of the oldest schools in 
Australia, Sydney Grammar 
School, is to have a new head¬ 
master from England, Mr Colin 
Healey, a senior. housemaster 
at Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Sydney Grammar School was 
opened in 1825, and was formally 
incorporated in 1854. During its. 
125 years it has had only nine 
headmasters, one of them hav¬ 
ing held office for 46 years from 
1866 to 1912. 


Whitey of 
Langkloof Valley 

hitey is a small dog—a cross 
between a mastiff and a bull 
terrier—owned by a fruit farmer 
in the famous Langkloof Valley, 
in Cape Province, South Africa. 

Drought in the mountains 
having caused a scarcity of wild 
fruits and berries, hordes of 
baboons descended into the valley 
to raid orchards. 

The farmers took up arms, but 
the baboons still came. 

Then Whitey arrived on the 
scene. The marauders stood 
their ground, uttering loud cries 
of defiance. 

Whitey’s tactics were those of 
true generalship. He chose the 
leader of the pack—a giant of 
a fellow—and sailed into the 
attack. Whitey won. 

Now the Langkloof farmers are 
feeling very much happier. 
Whenever the baboons see 
Whitey, they flee. 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 

Qne of the strangest items of 
news from the Korean war is 
that , American aircrews are 
issued with English sovereigns. 

Though these coins vanished 
from our pockets over 30 years 
ago they are still the most 
valued currency in that remote 
country, and airmen who make 
forced landings can use them to 
buy aid from the natives. 


A Congress 
of Youth 

Jn varied and colourful cos¬ 
tumes 1250 young members 
of the Salvation Army from 40 
countries have gathered in 
London ■ for the Army’s biggest 
international event since 1914. 
This is the S A International 
Youth Congress, and it is being 
held from August 10 to 23 at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, 
and other halls. 

They have travelled here by 
transport ranging from strato¬ 
sphere plane to a sugar boat in 
which a Jamaican delegate has 
worked his passage, intending to 
return in a banana boat! 

One of the most interesting 
delegates, named Jusup Rungha, 
is the direct descendant of a 
Celebes headhunter. He is the 
first of his people, the Taraojas, 
to visit this country. 

The strongest party of visitors, 
200, is from Sweden. They have 
brought with them a string band 
of 90 players and a brass band. 

Salvationists rejoice in ex¬ 
pressing themselves in music, 
and there will be plenty at the 
Congress. There is a yodelling 
party from Switzerland, a timbrel 
band fro m 
IMMW Australia, 
a male voice 
chorus from 
Belgium, the 
U S contingent 
of 125 consti¬ 
tute a choir, 
and all the 
50 dele gates 
from Denmark 
play string in¬ 
struments. , 
The public 
welcome to the 
visitors is to be 
on August r 12 
at the Albert 
Hall, where 
General Albert 
Orsborn, the 
Army’s leader, 
will address 
them. 

A great 
march of wit- 
Grace Taba, from neSS by 2000 
Honolulu, with her S a 1 V a t i O 11- 
ukulele ists through 

the West End of London on 
August 15 is to be televised. They 
will have five bands (four senior 
ones, and a young people’s band), 
and they will march to the 
Cockpit in Hyde Park for a 
Massed Youth Rally. 

Among the aims ■ of the Con¬ 
gress is to enable young people 
to gain a vision of the world’s 
needs, and to deepen the sense 
of comradeship between young 
people of different nationalities. 
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THE SEVENTEENS 

J^oland Thompson, the Warwick¬ 
shire fast bowler, is a 17- 
year-old who has been holding 
his own in senior sport. 

Playing against Gloucestershire 
he took three wickets with his 
last seven deliveries of the day, 
and next morning took two more 
wickets to give him the excellent 
figures of five wickets for 16 runs. 

(Competing against 25 riders 
from many countries, 17-year- 
old Jill Palethorpe, on her horse 
Silver Cloud, won the Princess 
Elizabeth Cup for women at the 
international Horse Show at 
White City. 

Although this was Jill’s first 
attempt in. such a contest she 
beat experienced riders, including 
last year’s winner, Miss Kellet, 
who was second. 


Waterman's 


that’s—the 


/ffa/l -Pointed 


I want 

Nl 



foB* all my holiday 
correspondence 

. . . because of the famous 
name behind it and the 
world-wide refill service.” 

Waterman's ITS 12/10 INC. TAX 

BRITISH MADE 



Ball Pointer 


to complete yonr writing needs 

Made by the Manufacturers of Waterman’s Pens , Pencils & Inks 


^BERTIE IN AFRICA 

> 7 Hm’***^ 
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ORIGINAL 

UAUOBUCE ALLSORTS 

Known and enjoyed throughout the world 


for whole families, for mothers, old people, 
children, and lor our Youth Centres. 

Our people in Stepney, Kile End. Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, Shad’well and Liraehouse 
need a break from their surroundings, 
I*LEASE HELP US TO GIVE IT. 

The Rev. Ronald F. \V. Bollok, Supt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, E.l. 


FRENCH COLONIAL 
PACKET FREE ! ! ! 



Containing 10 all different Beautiful 
Larne Mint Pictorials from 10 different 
outposts of the mighty French Colonial 
Empire. All are 1947 10 cent values, and 
are obsolete and becoming quite elusive. 
You will be delighted with this FREE 
PACKET, and w r e definitely guarantee 
complete satisfaction. These ten wonder¬ 
ful stamps will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to every collector who asks to SEE 
our Approvals. (Enclose 2^d. postage). 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. CN 32), 

Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (hi.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

(Dept. CN) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 


Brand New NAVAL WHITE DUCK 

COMBINATION 
4B0ILER SUIT 

mS5 r 6d Post etc l L 

Very hard to tear this tough 
i l|0 material. Outlast 4 ordinary 
1 3^ suits. Beautifully made, real 
\fj%& tough navy tradition; must 
have cost Government £2.10.0. 
\\5fp Popular White or dye at home 
to any colour. Fully shrunk. 
V i 30 up to 44 chest. 

7 .oz. crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holiday; sport 
events; 42/6. W.D. model, full size, £3.10.0. 
Special 6-lens achromatic model £5.19.6. 
Both complete in case, etc. All post 1/-.. 
At so other models. 

Send for illustrated Free Catalogue of 30 types of TENTS, TARPAULINS; 
MARQUEES, CAMP EQUIPMENT and special BINOCULAR and TELESCOPE 
offers. CASH OR EASY TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-2G0 Coldharhour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Oj/eii all Sat. Closed ! p.m MVcJ. 


ARMY ANGOLA BRAND 

-mmmm 8 ?™ 

Khaki or Fawn. Hard-wear- 
ing British Army ANGOLA 
shirts. Sizes; 13£ to 16. 
Full quality weight; Woollen 
or flannel. With collar and 
pocket - attached. 10/11. 
Post 1/1. 
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THE BRAN Tub Jacko and Chimp Reach tT^e Top 


The Children's Newspaper, August 12, I9SQ 


T HE guide was showing visitors 
round the museum. 

‘‘This wonderful collection of 
stuffed animals is worth every 
penny of £50,000,” he said. 

“What are they stuffed with, 
money?” asked a small boy inno¬ 
cently. 

Just So 

“T)o you sew well?” asked Uncle 
Ted, 

Because he did not know. 

His little niece looked up and 
said: 

“Oh, I can sew so-so!” 

Countryside Flowers 

'J'he handsome corn cockle may 
be found blooming amid the 
golden corn. The five pale-pink 
petals which crown the erect 
u, stems are 

(1 notched. 

Surrounding 

f ©IP the ft° WGr are 

1 Mar five long, 
Wt pointed, leaf- 
like sepals. 
If W* The narrow 
V leaves grow in 
pairs, on oppo- 
site sides of 
V ' the stems. 
Stems and the under-sides of 
leaves are both coated with 
whitish down. The corn cockle 
belongs to the pink family. 

Quickly Settled 

“ r Jhus meat is rather on the 
tough side,” complained the 
boarder. “Can we have a 
choice?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the 
maid, j “You can either take it 
or leave it.” 

389904 5386 

'J'he boat that Father, Mother, 
and the boys took a trip on 
had a name made up of two 
five-letter words. They numbered 
the letters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 0 
and made new words. 

“563907 is a creepy thing ‘ I 
don’t like,” said Mother. 

“128407 is a chap who does 
woodwork,” said Father. 

“I know a boy called 125063,” 
said Terry. 

“And I hope I’ll never go to 
678524,” said Gerald. 

What was the name of the 
boat? Answer next week 
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“ XA/HAT we need is a lift,” said Jacko, as he and Chimp puffed their way 
VY up the steps from the beach to the road. “Air, or hitch-hike 
variety?” queried Chimp. Jacko looked witheringly at him. “Idiot! 
To get us to the top of this cliff, of course,” he said. It was the old barrel 
that gave them the idea ; and they were the most popular two on the beach 
when they constructed their barrel-lift. There was only one thing wrong— 
they couldn’t pull themselves up and get out when they reached the top ! 


Poor Percy 

■poor. Percy took his brand-new 
kite 

And to the heath hied with 
delight. 

He’d hoped to find a strong wind 
there, 

But not a ruffle stirred the air. 
Then suddenly a breeze sprang 
high 

And swept the kite into the sky. 
Poor Perce, still-grimly holding 
tight, 

WaS swiftly carried out of sight! 

Farmer Gray Explains 

A Bird on the Sea-shore. 
“Have a good holiday?” asked 
Farmer Gray of Don and Ann. 

"Glorious!” chorused the 
children together. 

“There were lots of sea-birds 
there,” said Don enthusiastically. 

“We saw meadow-pipits, too,”' 
chimed in Ann. 

“I only think they were 
meadow-pipits,” said Don 
cautiously. “There were usually 
several flitting about the rocks, 
after insects or sand-worms, I 
suppose.” 

“Rock-pipits, no doubt,” com¬ 
mented Farmer Gray. “They are 
a little bigger than meadow- 
pipits; their plumage is greyer, 
also the outer tail-feathers are 
brown, not- white. Rock-pipits 
eat insects and - small marine 
creatures. Hard weather some¬ 
times drives them inland.” 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A small barrel. 
4 Strays. 8 A repast. 10 Early Eng¬ 
lish. ’. II This helps a ship to maintain 
stability. 13 Scanty. 15 Animal 
triend. 16 Sailors. 17 Precious stone 
with changing colours. 18 Provided 
by the hen. 19 A river-flood. 20 A 
cockerel. 22 Editor.’ 23 A heap of 
combustible material. 24 Facts. 25 A 
mountain peak. 

Reading Down. 2 An impediment. 
3 A series of toothed wheels. 4 This is 
45 inches in England. 5 To provide 
with chairs once more. 6 Early colon¬ 
ists. 7 Assembled. 9 A beverage. 12 
Dress. 14 A sacred tower in the East. 
17 A musical drama. 19. Home of a 
pig. 21 A health resort. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. An¬ 
swer next week. 


Difficult 

“ hat did you think of Llan- 
fairfechan?” he was asked 
on his return from Wales. 

“Well, it’s hard to say.” 



Last Week’s Answers 

On tha Beach : Sheila 33, Sandra 30, 
Edward i9 

In Passing : 12 seconds 
Riddle-my-Nams: Leslie or Lesley 
Riddle in Rhyme : A key 


WORD FOR EXPQR 


Hidden Sights 

Qlaire, who lives in London, has 
a visitor from France and 
these are some of the places they 
have been going to. Can you “see 
the sights ” too? 

PUNCH AT MOTOR 
STARE IN MY BEST WEB 
NO DENT FOR WOOL 
CAP HAULING ME BACK 
SWAN CRIES “DOLT!” - 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south-west and, late in the 
evening, Jupiter 
is low in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
north-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 8.30 on Thurs¬ 
day morning, August 10. . 

Roll or Bowl a Ball 

f'RlED a merry old fellow 
named Coles: 

‘‘I do love a good game of bowls. 
I practise each morn. 

On my own little laivn. 

But alas, it’s all hillocks and 
holes’’ 

The Spider’s Web 

JTon hundreds of years it has 
been believed that a cobweb 
is a good thing to staunch the 
blood from a cut. The use of 
the spider’s web for the purpose 
has probably caused much harm, 
for germs must collect on the 
dust, and germs on an open 
wound may be extremely 
dangerous.- - 

Shakespeare knew of the old 
theory. In A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Bottom, who is given an 
ass’s head, is introduced to one 
of the fairies named Cobweb. 
“1 shall desire you of more 
acquaintance,” says Bottom. “If 
I cut my finger I shall make bold 
with you.” 

Riddle-my-Name 

J.v fence, not in hedge; 

In bloom and in flower; 

In gorse, not in sedge; 

In moat, not in tower; 

In chart and in map; 

In horn and in klaxon; 

And here is the chap 
Who conquered the Saxon. 

Answer next week 
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THE WORD 
FOR TOFFEE 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD., 
of Maidstone 

“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS ” 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for BARGAIN LIST of 600 series 
100’s of sets available from l/« to 2/6 each. 
ALBUMS to bold 200 cards at 1/6, for 
100 cards 1/-. Subject packets 20/25 cards 
each on AEROPLANES, BUTTER¬ 
FLIES. CRICKET, DOGS. BIRDS, 
FOOTBALL. BOXING, SHIPS, 
SOLDIERS, RAILWAYS & WILD 
ANIMALS 1/-. All above POSTAGE EXTRA. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 100 different cards aud 
album to hold them 3/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. « C,” 

42, Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


‘^“TABLE 

CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with bails. 
Overarm bowling,doublewickets 
and all the “ outs ” such as clean 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlies, breaks and even body¬ 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

O 


VI WEIGHTS 


P, 



Iflfj This complete boy’s Angler} 
Set is really AMAZINr 
VALUE. Comprises well-iinished 3 -pieo 
brass ferruled varnished Rod, appibx 
Gft. long with brass eyes, Line, Hooks 
Weights, well-balanced Float and Bai 
Box. The materials were purchase! 
before the enormous rise, enabling u 
to offer it at the remarkably low prio 
of 5/6 (post 6 d). Send 6 /- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/12), 
585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 







